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EXCLUSIVE FUR FASHIONS | 
Expressing Individuality and Distinction | 
SPECIALLY PRICED | 
FOR AUGUST ONLY 
[' is distinctly advantageous to make early selections because 
prices later will be very much higher. [ 
Featured are models that will be fashionable during the winter ‘ 
season. : 
They are made of carefully selected, beautifully matched skins, and ‘ 
they reveal the highest expression of the furrier’s art. i 
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Furs Purchased Now 
Stored Free Until = 
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It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding— wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES son Avenue, New York 
Congressional Committee 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman, Washington Headquarters, 


1626 Rhode Island Avenue 
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Excelsior Quilting Co. faites tone te | 
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has been most artistically expressed in the new models prepared in antici- 
pation of early Autumn days. Grace of line, harmony of color and richness 
| of fabric are the salient features of these essentially feminine creations, 
| resulting in a composite of remarkable beauty and appeal. 
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Yate more states have called special sessions to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. Governor Burnquist has set September 8th as the date for Minnesota; 
Governor John Bartlett, September 9, as the date for New Hampshire. 





What All the World is Talking About 


Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Texas, Missouri, lowa, Arkansas, 
Montana and Nebraska. There is every likelihood that 36 Leg- 


F < many years suffragists were keen to obtain state referenda 
islatures (exclusive of New Jersey) will have ratified before 


n the question of equal political rights for women. But 
when they went up to the state Legislatures to get their referen 
dum bills passed, they invariably met frantic opposition from 
“great half-democrats” and if New Jersey delays ratification until 1921, its women will be 


next spring, thus enfranchising all the women of the land, so that 


those men and women who are the 
believe in government of males and by males alone. 
Now, after weary years, when the fight for woman suffrage is 


enfranchised by the men of other states. This will be bitterly 
humiliating to the women of New Jersey, whose intelligence, 
all but won; when it has conquered fifteen states, referendum by loyalty and patriotism merit better treatment.” 
referendum; when, having gone through the sifting process of 
federal approval, it now asks squarely for state ratification by 
the method outlined in the constitution of the United States, the 
great half-democrats are suddenly impassioned for referenda. 
Their ratiocinative processes seem to turn inside out with the 
greatest agility. When referenda spelled success for full democ- 


racy in America, a democracy based on the consent of all the “Shoes and Ships and ; ” 


governed without discrimination of sex, there was nothing too 


What New Jersey women want to know is whether their state, 
so often derided as out of the Union, is going to wait to be towed 
in by 36 progressive state Legislatures, or whether it will go into 


full democracy under its own steam? 


much to say against bringing the question of women’s enfran- 


chisement before the voters. Hk cost of living has increased 12 per cent since the sign- 


_Now when referenda on the question of ratification of the ing of the armistice on November 11, 1918, according to 
Federal Suffrage Amendment are their last hope—not even the figures furnished by the National Industrial Conference Raed 
hope of defeating woman suffrage, which they know to be im- That the necessities of life have increased at the rate of 71 per 
possible, but the dog-in-the-manger desire to block it just long cent since the beginning of the war will scarcely megrios any- 
enough to prevent women’s participation in the presidential elec- one. But the rate of increase since the war ceased is puzzling. 
tions, they are hot-foot for submitting to the polls the question The National Industrial Conference Board vouches for the 
of ratification. following table of increase since 1914: 

The facts that this will have no legal value, that it does not Food ....................000e. a ee 8s per cent 
comply with the constitutional method of ratifying federal Housing .................... cc cc ceeeeeuceee Q 6 ‘ 
amendments, that such a referendum, while as costly and trouble- Clothing ........2.....0 000.0. c cece cece ccceee — " " 
some as if it were an effective election, will have no binding Fuel, Heat and Light.......................... - * “6 
power upon the state Legislature, do not weigh at all with the Sundries .......... 0.000. c cece cece ccuee 66 
great half-democrats. The only thing that interests them is their es 
own last gasp of hatred against the cause of women’s political Average 71 per cent 
equality, and the hope of blocking the women of the country for Upon this basis a dollar now literally looks like 30 cents. 


yet another year. When it comes to clothing, a dollar doesn’t look like anything 
\gainst the effort for a referendum on the suffrage amend- at all; it just isn’t there; for it now needs $2.00 to do what $1.00 


ment in New Jersey, the suffragists of that state oppose the above once did. 
reasons, and add: As to the increase in food, any housekeeper can show in her 


“Within two months of the passage of the suffrage amend- own market basket that 85 per cent of her dollar has been nibbled 
ment by Congress, fourteen state Legislatures ratified, i.e., those to bits. But she has known that for a long time. What she 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kansas, New York, Ohio, wants now is to be told what she is to do about it. 
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N mid-August, while official agencies were promising relief {legislation which promises a remedy. We have not as muc 


in food prices, the cost of living took another little upward 
excursion. Beef sedately moved a point towards the sky, while 
veal and lamb frisked upward twice that amount. 

At the same moment Alfred W. McCann, sleuthing around 
for reasons, reminds the United States that the British Shipping 
Board is working to bring down prices while the United States 
Shipping Board is boosting them. Specifically this is what Mr. 
McCann claims: “ The finest grades of Argentine beef are selling 
today in Buenos Ayres at 12 cents to 14 cents per pound. British 
refrigerator ships bring this Argentine beef all the way from 
Buenos Ayres to New York City, en route to Liverpool. They 
then proceed to Liverpool with their beef at a total shipping 
cost of 214 cents per pound, covering more than 6,000 miles on 
When the British ships arrive in New York they 
merely dump their passengers. If they dumped their beef the 
price of the native product would at once be smashed. But 
they don’t dump their beef. They go on with it just twice as 
far from Buenos Ayres as New York, the half-way stop. In 
other words, British refrigerating ships carry Argentine beef 
6,000 miles for 2% cents per pound, and the United States Ship- 
ping Board carries Argentine beef half the distance at 5 cents 
per pound. The British refrigerator ships thus add to the cost 
of beef 2% cents per pound for a 6,000 mile journey, whereas 
the United States Shipping Board adds at the rate of 10 cents 
a pound to the original cost for the same journey. 


the journey. 


“In the case of hides, the cost of which is assumed to have 
something to do with the high price of shoes, the-United States 
Shiping Board imposes another tariff in the form of a freight 
rate $20 a ton in excess of the British charge for carrying hides 
just twice as far. 

‘““ American soap makers have been suffering the same kind of 
They 
have got to have tallow in order to make soap. There is plenty 
of tallow in Argentine, but here again the United States Ship- 
ping Board does all it can to prevent the importation of South 
American tallow by fixing a shipping rate $20 a ton in excess 


disadvantage at the expense of the American consumer. 


of the British rate.” 


T is increasingly evident that women are not going to join the 

old political parties just because they happen to be the 
parties of their husbands or fathers. Also women are going 
to be interested in measures which mean something for the 
common good rather than in measures from which some inter- 
est is going to obtain mere political advantage. I dare say that 
the subject which interests us all right now is the cost of living. 
With prices higher than they were during the war we are 
certainly justified in feeling aggrieved. 

The Kenyon bill, introduced by Senator Kenyon of Iowa, 
into the U. S. Senate, provides for a measure of control by the 
government of the big meat packers, which seems to offer some 
relief. The Federal Trade Commission’s report of its investi- 
gation of the packers shows that they control 750 commodities. 
They are really holding a tremendous power over our lives. 
It is charged that the packers are conducting a campaign against 
the Kenyon bill designed to make it appear that the people are 
not really in favor of it. The people are in favor of anything 
that will afford relief. But unless the people let the Senators 
know that they really want this relief the big interests may be 
able to defeat the Kenyon bill. 

We certainly ought not to complain about the cost of living 
as we do, and then fail to do what we may towards supporting 


influence as voters yet, but we are so near the goal that politicians 
already think of us as voters. 


HARRIET TAYLOR Upvon, i 

President Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, 

Bod 

% 

HE most pervasively disastrous result of the war is tot thei 


loss of lives; it is not the loss of wealth, but the great dis-@ 
adjustments which have followed in the whole highly gear d and 
All who lie «n the® 
battlefields of the Great War are but a handful to those wh. walk 


complicated machinery of modern society. 


Battle sarred 


* 


eager, ardent, acquisitive, industrious. 
ealth & 


the earth 
though the earth itself is, it yet is teaming with boundless 
and its natural resources are practically unimpaired. 

It is the fatal disadjustment that is bringing about so nu 
suffering, want and disorder. When we consider how th: ma- 
chinery for supplying human needs in production and trans) orta- § 
tion is upset, we realize that the hope of the world is not ¢ ily inf 
production and more production, but it is in distributio: and 


control. It is very foolish to approach this question of ¢ ntr 


way 


of prices in an accusatory manner. The present situation s not 
due to the fact that labor is grasping or sulky, or that pron oters 
and manufacturers are essentially avaricious. All classes ar« vic- 
tims of untoward conditions today. 

Those of us who believe in strong, stable government, bc lieve 
that control is necessary always in human affairs—contro an 
adjustment. Roscoe Conklin used a phrase which has bee: im- 
mortalized: “Oh, cursed opportunity!” If certain members oi 
society tend to be too grasping, let society exercise its rig.it of 


Higher 


iake 


control. At present we are running in a vicious circle. 


wages increase the cost of production. Higher prices 
higher wages necessary, etc. 

The men and women on the Fair Price Committee certainly 
feel a deep responsibility to help bring order and harmony into 
the present chaotic situation. Matters are too complicated for 
the work of such a committee to be cut and dried or over rigid. 
The fine spirit that characterized the Food Administration and 
which won such remarkable co-operation with so little friction 
and so few cases of prosecution will certainly be the guicing 
spirit now. The members of the committee believe that all ele 
ments of society simply wish to see the way to do things justly 
and equitably, and in the great majority of cases, there will be 
unquestioning cooperation. 

HarrIET Burton LaIpLaw, 
Member of Federal Fair Price Committee. 
Chairman, New York State League Woman Voters. 
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Ratification Schedule 
(Those starred have ratified.) 
Legislatures in 1919 Session NE SO i sisivasconees OIE Fick citecindaned 60 days 
GAN hoi wieevens a! eer 


Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. 
Michigan*—Ratified June Io. 

[llinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. 
Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. 
Wisconsin*—Ratified June 10. 

Georgia—June 24, 1919. Did not ratify. 
Alabama—July 8, 1919. 

Ohio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. 
Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. 


Special Sessions Called to Ratify in 1919 


New York*—Ratified June 106. 
Kansas*—Ratified June 16. 
Wyoming—Called by Governor Carey. 
Missouri*—Ratified July 3. 
Colurado—Called by Governor Shoup. 
lowa*—Ratified July 2. 

South Dakota—Called by Governor Norbeck. 
Utah—Called by Governor Bamberger for first week in October. 
Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. 1. 
Arizona—Date not set. 

Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. 

California—Date not set. 

Montana*—Ratified July 30. 

Minnesota—Called by Governor Burnquist for September 8. 
Called by Governor Bartlett for September 


Date not set. 


Date not set. 


Date not set. 








New Hampshire 


RECAPITULATION 
Ratified: Massachusetts, Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Texas, New York, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Montana. 
(14 in all) 


Special Sessions for Other Purposes 
Iowa—To ratify code revision January, 1920. 
Louisiana—Possibility of special session before September, 1919. 
New Jersey—There may be an extra session in 1919. 
Maine—Special session in October. 

North Carolina—Special session called. 
Special Good Roads session called for August 13. 











Virginia 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 Annual 


(Have not yet ratified) 


Next Legis- Limit of 


lature Begins. Session. 
eee err ere err SN Saicnncvecewones 60 days 
EE: ci ve iewaees eres ee cee esis naeewep sens .60 days 
errr eT. DO Gaitucndaveshs ..90 days 
ND od vardamchdiaceiee (SET eee Tree None 
ESE AER Re eet eee re 60 days 
Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 and 1921 
Annual 
(Have not yet ratified) 
Next Legis- Limit of 
lature Begins. Session. 
DS sbi canvanerven — Oe ree 
New Jersey......... iri ia” POberiiess0t ...None 


Legislatures That Will Not Meet Until 1921 
Unless Special Session Is Called, Biennial 
(Have not yet ratified) 


Limit of 
Session. 


Next Legis- 
lature Begins. 


ee eee 155 days 
PE wéceenwakeéseuns eer 

PEGE cad nessa eeawenew oa MBUNG con kccnuteneewed 60 days 
DT 6 pienceesenetestenes A eer ere reer 60 days 
PE niktitdichckehences None 
DE << covkniaseccain’ re ee 100 days 
tk be ritkcevavaxeces ee) roe 60 days 
New Hampshire............ pe ere ereere 60 days 
FN BING iiieiscvessenwe DOREY Win ciscccevess . None 
North ise seeue cance ee eae -Pinteo Nd 

North Delta... oc... .000: ee ne 60 days 
PE savansinesanin ys January 7..............None | 
Oregon LOW neree ae arse ie fe er eee 40 days 
l'ennessee See eee eee eee eee re 75 days 
bdo gor tae MOREE Ee SO a See Jone — 
Washington Sewanee aKa La Se 60 days 
West Virgin. ..........05. errr 45 days 


(17 that have not ratified ) 


Quadrennially 


Alabama. . ..-Convened July 8, 1919. Next session in 1923 


The Proof of the Pudding 


HE ratification of the nation-wide suffrage amendment by 
the Legislatures of Texas and Arkansas has especial signifi 
cance. It is more important than would be ratification by any 
other two Southern States, for Texas and Arkansas are the only 
and practical experience 


states in the South that have had actual 


of woman suffrage, upon a broad scale. Both of them had al- 
ready given women the right to vote in the primaries, which, in 
a one-party state, is equivalent to the full ballot. Both of them 
had seen women exercising the right in large numbers, and had 
learned by their own experience and observation that the pre- 
dicted bugaboos were imaginary. 

Can anyone suppose that either Texas or Arkansas would have 
ratified if they had seen that the women became “unsexed,” that 
they lost their gentleness and delicacy, and neglected their homes 
for politics; or, that the colored women voted in great numbers 
while most of the white women stayed away; or, that the women 
were most of them ultra-radicals, bent on upsetting all the pres- 
ent laws and customs of society, and particularly eager to abolish 
marriage and substitute a general reign of free love? The op- 
ponents of equal rights still say these things, where equal suf- 
frage has not been tried, but where it has been tried, such predic- 
tions would simply arouse laughter. 

The Legislatures of the other Southern States should bear this 
in mind when they come to vote on ratification. Woman suffrage 
is no longer an institution merely of the Far West, or even of the 
Middle West. It has become an institution of two large southern 
states, having the same general problems as the other states in the 
South; and their observation of its practical results has led 


them to wish for its adoption throughout the whole nation. 
A. S. B. 
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Community Kitchens 


“T° HE high price of food is a question of burning interest to 

the average housewife. Some of the women who attended 
the recent National Suffrage Convention in St. Louis had a 
chance to visit that city’s “Community Kitchens,” and were 
much impressed by this successful effort to solve the food prob- 
lem for those who find it hardest. 

These Community Kitchens were started as war work, but they 
have proved so useful and popular that they have been con- 
tinued in time of peace. Like so many other valuable under- 
takings, this originated with a suffragist, Mrs. Miriam C. Sen- 
seney, a young St. Louis woman with blue eyes, a resolute chin, 
and a great, though quiet capacity for getting things accom- 
plished. Her husband was in France, the care of her two young 
sons had impressed upon her the importance of good nourishment 
for children, and when the high cost of food brought suffering to 
the poor of St. Louis, she looked for a way to meet the difficulty. 

A big Patriotic Food Show was to be given, and she with 
others was interested in getting it up. She asked that the profits, 
if any, might be used to start a community kitchen. Her as-- 
sociates scoffed at the idea that there could be any profits; the 
Food Show would do well if it came off without a deficit. But 
they agreed that if it did make any money, she should have it 
for her kitchen. It cleared five or six thousand dollars. She 
took only two thousand, as this was enough for her purpose. 

The object was to supply good food at cost. She-took over an 
old saloon in a congested part of the city, cleaned it up, and 
opened it as a Neighborhood Kitchen on May 6, 1918. She got 
most of the equipment second hand, but saw to it that everything 
which was to come in contact with the food was in first rate con- 
dition. The ice-box was bought new, and regardless of cost. 

From the first, the place met a real need. There are ten large 
factories in the immediate neighborhood, and four-fifths of the 
women from 18 to 50 years of age work in them. Four day 
nurseries are filled to capacity. The food supplied was good: 
it was hot; it was cheap. It could be cheap, because there is a 
large saving in wholesale buying and communal cooking. The 
Kitchen was not aimed to make money, but it has covered ex- 
penses, and more neighborhood kitchens are being opened, as 
well as a growing number of factory canteens. 


HE Kitchens furnish a pint bowl of soup, with bread, for five 

cents ; a plate dinner—meat, vegetables and bread, for fifteen 
cents, with two slices of bread extra for one cent; a special 
lunch for children, including soup, bread, meat, vegetables and 
dessert, for ten cents; puddings, drinks, etc., at correspondingly 
low rates. 

The taste of the customers is consulted. The first experi- 
mental kitchen was opened in a district where almost all the 
people are from the Balkans. They are given their native dishes ; 
and the managers regretfully put in more rosen-paprika than they 
think quite wholesome, because otherwise the customers would 
not like the food. Besides this Bulgarian-Balkan kitchen, in 
charge of an intelligent Bohemian woman, there is an Italian 
Sicilian Kitchen, and when we were in St. Louis another was 
about to be opened for colored people. 

The Community Kitchen Association, of which Mrs. Sen- 
seney is Director, uses three kinds of distribution. First, there 
are the “Cash and Carry” meals. These are meals ready to serve, 
and are carried from the kitchen in containers provided by the 


customers. These are lower priced than meals served in the 


ban 
B th 








Cafeteria, because they do not have to cover the cost of service © 
and dish-washing. They are especially useful to the woman ® 


workers with a dependent family, and to the widower wit 


dren. More than half of the whole business done by the kitchen 


is “Cash and Carry.” 


meals for the family. Some customers have had three meals 
a day for four months, at an average cost of ten cents a meal, 
Second, there are cafeteria meals. The cafeteria is «fi use 
especially to the children of working women, whose mother- can- 
not be at home at noon; to children attending schools ne«r the 
kitchen, but living at a distance; to persons employed in : cigh- § 


); 1m 
lable 


ving 


boring factories (both office employees and factory worke: 
localities where the corner saloon offers the only other av: 
meals, and to unattached men and women of small means, 
in near-by lodging places. 


PECIAL lunches for school children are served tour tt 1es a 


day. The children of the parochial schools. come for their 


lunch at one hour, the children from the public schools at an ther, f 


School principals privately notify the Kitchen of children who 
seem to be underfed. Every such case is looked into by the 
school doctor and by a “Visiting Housekeeper” who is attached 
to each kitchen. If the case needs help, Mrs. Senseney ‘inds 
some benevolent person who will pay for a school lunch for the 


needy child for seven weeks, and then if necessary, for seven 
weeks more. The other children do not know that this child is 
receiving help. A record is kept of the children’s weight, and 
the gain made by some of these half-starved youngsters in a 
few weeks is astonishing. 

In addition, the Kitchen serves an after-school lunch of milk 
and a pudding to children lately out of the hospital or otherwise 
delicate. For instance, there are two little children just out of 
a tuberculosis sanitarium whose mother is forced to go out to 
work. They are fed wholly from the kitchen. A “cash and 
carry” breakfast and supper, with a cafeteria lunch at noon and 
another at 3:30, make their mother’s problem easy. The kitchens 
will also prepare food for the sick. 

In the third place there are the factory meals. The kitchens 
supply seven factories with a lunch service. They deliver hot 
meals at the noon hour, the factory providing the equipment for 
transportation service. There are three kinds of these factory 
canteens. In the first, the bulk food is delivered in fireless 
cookers, and a serving woman is assisted by factory employees in 
serving a regular plate lunch. The second is the individual ser- 
vice canteen. Small envelopes with the bill of fare and prices 
printed on them are given out to the workers. They mark what 
they want on the bill of fare, enclose the price in the envelope, 
and hand it in when they arrive in the morning. At noon what 
they have ordered comes for each of them in an individual con- 
tainer, all but the soup, which comes in one big vessel and keeps 
hot. In the third type of canteen the food is delivered in bulk 
and the factory serves it. The factory management finds that 
it pays to co-operate. Workers who have had a good hot meal 
are more efficient. More and more factories are asking to be 
served. 

The customers of the Neighborhood Kitchens include all class- 
es, from the beggar with a nickel to spend, to librarians and pub- 
lic school teachers. One workman, after spending 20 cents, said 
it was the best meal he had eaten in two years, and asked to be 
allowed to invest a small sum in the business. 
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= HE kitchens are neighborhood centers, and help in many a variety of helpful features. There is also much real good 
ways. One feature is a “Mending Shop,” sometimes called will and human sympathy, added to the executive ability and 

an “Old Clothes Clinic.” An energetic school principal, who knew . sound business judgment which have made the thing a success. 

that many children were kept out of school for want of clothes, The Neighborhood Kitchen is governed by an executive com- 

_.. [secured from more fortunate pupils a gift of three cart-loads mittee of three, consisting of the Director of Community Ser- 
rn of second-hand clothing. It was cleaned and sterilized, and vice, the Superintendent of the Kitchen, and a business man, 


oman i 7 ‘6 . . ER ‘ ‘ 0 . . 7” - * 

hil then placed in the “Mending Shop,” over one of the kitchens. with an advisory committee made up of representatives of the 
Chil- & P : ; ; 1° ’ ; —— 3 - 

Women of the neighborhood who had some time to spare were Children’s Aid Society, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 



















a paid to come in and repair it, at the rate of 40 cents an hour, and pany, the St. Louis Provident Association, the Visiting Nurses’ 
: — when mended, it was sold to those who wished to buy. Wome Association, the Municipal Nurses’ Association, the Laclede Gas 
— with mending of their own to do were invited to come to the Company, the Hotel Stewards’ Association, the Hotel Supply 
neal, Mendins Shop and do it there. It is pleasanter to sew in com Company, the Visiting Housekeepers’ Committee of the Food 
i pany than alone. One day an informal discussion which arose Administration, and a clergyman of much neighborhood in- 
Can- Bi ere d veloped into a regular suffrage meeting, among women fluence. 
the i) who would never have gone to a meeting in a hall. The best Mrs. Senseney seems to have the gift of enlisting the co- 
igh: § ways of mending are explained to those who do not know how, operation of all sorts of persons. The Gas Company watches 
0B and some particularly successful specimens of darns, etc., are out for chances for the Neighborhood Kitchens to buy second- 
able B kept on exhibition, as shining examples. The Mending Shop is hand gas fixtures, the hotel stewards for sales of slighth 
ving preside’! over by a woman who can speak seven Balkan lan damaged hotel crockery, and various merchants have made con- 
guages. tributions of machinery or food stuffs. The first Neighborhood 
P There are classes in English, instruction in housekeeping, and Kitchen was fortunate, too, in being close to the Soulard Market, 
wi (Continued on page 291) 
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Ladies of the Jury 


INCE their en- 


franchisement on 
November 5th, 1918, 


Michigan women 
have become more 


closely associated 
with their men folk 
conduct of 
affairs, and 


in the 
public 
have demonstrated a 
capacity and con- 
scientiousness _ that 


have gone far to- 
ward silencing the 


sneering critics who 
saw confusion and 
weakness in a regime 
which recognised the 
feminine influence. 

In no respect more 
than in jury service 
have Michigan wo- 
men shown that the 
decision of impor- 
tant matters can 
safely be left to 
them. In the cases 
on record they as- 
tonished bench, bar 
and audiences by the 
facility with which 
t hey _ performed 
court duty. They 
showed grasp of de- 





Mrs. S. C. Greenwood, 
The first foreman of the first all woman’s jury 


tail, painstaking care 
After sitting with men in the jury box 
and the council room women jurors were elated to find that they 
had not suffered by’ comparison in ability to reach quickly the 
heart of a controversy and to give equitable decisions. 

Justice Lemkie on March 109, 1919, tried the case of Charles 
Talco against the Detroit United Railway for damages caused 
when a piece of flying steel, detached from a speeding street car, 
struck the complainant’s auto. The jury consisted of three 
women and three men, and was the first mixed jury to sit in the 
state. The women were Mrs. Joseph Sanders, chairman of the 
courts committee of the Wayne county Equal Suffrage League, 
now the Detroit branch of the League of Women Voters, Miss 
Ella Levine, a fellow member, and Mrs. Theresa Steffens. 


and anxiety to be just. 


HE first all-woman jury in Michigan sat on the same day in 

Judge Bolton’s court. Mrs. Mabel S. Greenwood was fore- 
man and therefore holds the honor of being the first foreman of 
the first all-woman jury in Michigan, probably in the United 
States. The other members were Miss Lelah McCauley, Mrs. 
Emily M. Birmingham, Mrs. Winifred G. Burdick, Mrs. Mae 
Hayes and Mrs. Aulga Sutterly. Mrs. Greenwood is an officer of 
the Women Citizens’ League and her colleagues are members. 
This case was a damage suit brought by William Beczkowski 
against Dr. Robinson, an autoist, who was charged with neg- 
ligently colliding with the plaintiff’s wagon. 


“The case was full of rather complicated detail,” said Mrs. 
Greenwood, “and it seemed to me that woman’s patience and 
head for detail enabled us to deal with it more ably than an aver- 
age man-jury, men being rather impatient of detail. When vy 
got into the jury room we talked the case over and took a ballo: 
Some were for finding no cause of action. Others favor 
varying damages. We talked the matter over a second ti 
and took another ballot in which all were agreed. The wh 
The women were pain- 


> 


OD fre $ a: 


ra) 


discussion only lasted forty minutes. 
fully anxious to be right and thought the trial very important. \\ 

were complimented by prominent lawyers on the business-lil.e 
One well-known juri 


way in which we had handled the case. 
said he would rather have a damage case tried before a jury 


containing women than before a man jury.” 


HE difference between an all-women jury and some juries 

the opposite sex was strikingly illustrated in a case at Flii | 
A man, evidently intoxicated, left a train carrying a suitcas 
He addressed remarks to two women. He was arrested. 
was found that the suitcase contained an empty bottle and clot! 
ing. He was tried twice as a “drunk and disorderly” and tl 
jurors disagreed. The defence was that the bottle containe 
liquor which the man 





had not drunk, but 
that it had leaked out. 
At the third trial an 
all-woman jury was 
called and the man 
was promptly con- 
One of the 
jurymen had deciared 


victed. 


that he would never 





vote to convict a man 
whom the police had 
arrested. Another 
that the 
would have made no 
trouble if the police 
had kept away. The 
that a 
service was rendered 


said man 





facts show 
to the community by 
substituting for a man 
jury,evidently swayed 
by prejudice and sen- 
timent, a jury of con- 
scientious women. 
The episode is sing- 
ular in view of the 
notion ‘in some quar- 
ters that women are 
more easily influenced 
by appeals to prej- 
udice and sentiment. 
T. G. G. 





A member ; 
of the first 
mixed jury 
in Michigan 





Mrs. Jos. Sanders 
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Babies First 


ABIES first! If in America, dur- 


ing this Children’s Year, how 
much more so in Armenia, where the 
life, the actual continuity of the tradi- 
tions and life of the 


nation, depends so 
tragically upon the 
fortunes of little 


ones deprived of 
fathers and mothers 
aod of all the means 
o! care and susten- 
ance except, or un- 
less, those bestowed 
ii charity. These 
children of Armenia, 
1yon whom the hand 
of desolation has 
been so cruelly laid, 
are the link between 
a past measured by 
nullenniums and the 
waiting future. They 
bear a royal com- 
nission from their 


forefathers and 





It is children’s year in 
Armenia, too 


from God. To per- 


nit them to perish 

would be to cheat their race of its destiny just when victory is in 
sight.—to frustrate who knows what beneficent purpose in the 
great scheme of human society in its struggle upward. 

How strange it is, and how full of awe, that in the delicate 
body, ‘‘ the milky soul of a soft child” should repose such vast, 
potentialities! And how necessary, how imperative, is it that 
those who beleieve in Armenia and in the part she is capable of 
playing in a redeemed Near East should see to it, at all costs, 
that the orphaned and other destitute children of Armenia are 
afforded the help which shall enable them to live and to perform 
worthily their wonderful part as perpetuators of their people’s 


life and ideals. 


T is Children’s Year in America and the children whose pictures 

illustrate this article are American children, American chil- 
dren, but born of Armenian parents. I selected these pictures 
at random from among the small number I happened to have in 
my personal possession. They are not the result of an extended 
search after the exceptional. Rather they are representative, 
typical. They indicate the intellectual and physical vigor of the 
racial stock, the ethnic relationship which exists between the 
people of Armenia and the peoples of the West, and the compe- 
tence and responsibility of the parents under circumstances the 
least favorable. Nothing is more certain, alas, than that the 
bodies of thousands upon thousands of similar children, as well 
born, as well cared for, as full of promise, as well loved, now fill 
the rivers, lakes and wells, or strew the fields, mountain-sides, and 
highways of the land that was their fathers’ or of the neighboring 
lands to which they were deported, and that the lives of most of 
those that remain are even now in extreme jeopardy. 

The task of saving the lives of the helpless children of 
Armenia, for their own and for their nation’s sake, is a task 
that naturally lies heavily upon the hearts and minds of 


Armenia’s Call to American Women 


Bertha Sullivan Papazian 


Armenians the world over. Among 
the Armenians in America the gravity 
of the situation is keenly felt. It is 

impressive, as well as pathetic, to ob- 
serve the seriousness with which the men address themselves to 
the question. They know that what these children need is a dupli- 
cation of, if not an improvement upon, the care and training each 
child would have received had its home and parents been spared 
But how to provide this is the problem. 

When even the great American Committee for Relief in the 
Near East feels the inadequacy of its resources and begs for more 
and more aid, Government as well as private, it goes without 
saying that generous and thrifty though the Armenians of 
America are, they are in no position to cope with the situation 

Already, 


war began, they have 


since the 


sent home many mil- 
lions of dollars, 
through their own, 
and through Ameri- 
can, French = and 
British agencies. It 
has been but a drop 
in the bucket because 
ot the extent of the 
need, the paralysis 
of all kinds of indus- 


try and commerce, 
and the exorbitant 
prices which have 
prevailed. The Ar- 
menian Benevolent 
Union, a National 


Federation of Chari- 
ties, has seen the re- 


sult of all its labors 





Ethnic Cousins of American and =e sacrifices,— 


Babies 
schools, orphanages, 


and homes—utterly destroved. And yet the members, one 
and all, in spite of the lessened means at their command, are 
resuming the work of restoration with a faith and an ardor truly 
amazing. And so it is with the entire Armenian nation, and we 
may be sure that as after every great disaster heretofore, so now 
they will give an excellent practical account of themselves. 

The question is: Can we American women afford to let them 
do this without our cooperation? Is not the salvage of a people 
primarily a task for women, and, at this time, and in this connec- 
tion, particularly a task for American women? I think there is 
no escaping the fact that it is. The women of America are, in 
general, awakened, competent, accustomed to think in terms of 
human welfare. They have labored to be free, not as an end in 
itself, but free to serve their country and mankind in fullest 
measure. And here ts a signal opportunity! 

A GREAT race martyred for centuries because of devotion to 

civil and religious liberty, a scapegoat for the sins of the 

world, is already more than decimated. Now its children are ex- 

posed to the ravages of physical destitution and all the evils of 

intellectual and moral neglect in their most formative years. Dur- 

ing the war, the race of which they are a part was true to itself 
(Continued on page 291) 
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For a Youthful Skin 


OU know that a pure soap which will keep the 

skin clear and soft in youthful loveliness is a 
soap you would not hesitate to use every day in the 
year. You know that such a soap will preserve all 
the delicate beauty of your skin, and the soft velvety 
“feel” of it. : 


Fairy Soap is wonderfully “mellowed together” of 
the purest materials which can go into a soap at any 
price. Fairy creams cleansingly into the tiny pores. 
But it does not remain in them. And after it has 
creamed out of the delicate pores, it does not cling to 
the tender outer skin. 


Fairy Soap is a remarkable soap for rinsing off 
eastly—completely. 


With these soap-qualities in mind, you will do well 
to buy several cakes of Fairy Soap. Then use it con- 
sistently for your complexion—for your bath. In 
no other way can you prove how its pure benefits 
help to keep your skin -youthful. 


CE FAIRBANK 2onranr) 





FOR TOILET—FOR BATH 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers ‘please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 


Rallying New Jersey 
UCH water is flowing under the bridges of the Passa 
and the Hackensack and the Raritan in New Jersey, mor 
than ever before in history perhaps. But more water than in 
all the rivers south of Sandy Hook put together has flowed of 
late under the political bridges in that state. 

There is a merry scramble on for the governorship, and o 
may take it from Mr. James Nugent that the scrambling 
closely allied to the ratification in New Jersey of two amendmer 
to the United States Constitution—the eighteenth and the nin 
teenth. 

Up to date the gubernatorial candidates are reciting Wor 
worth’s poem “We are seven”—four in the Republican and thr: 
in the Democratic Party. Of the seven, five are out for suffrag 
ene Republican, Newton A. K. Bugbee, has not yet committe 
himself, but Mr. James Nugent, Democrat, has burned all h 


‘ 


bridges behind him. He has come out both “wet” and “anti’’ 
a dangerous thing to do, say the suffragists, when the politic: 
waters are flowing so swiftly towards women’s equality. 

At the victory rally of the New Jersey Ratification Committe 
held at the New Monterey in Asbury Park on August 13, Mr: 
IX, F. Feickert, of Plainfield, explained how rapidly suffrag 
sentiment is growing in her state. “James R. Nugent,” she said 
“boasted that he defeated state woman suffrage here in 1915 b 
putting the election on registration day, making it impossible fo 
us to find out whether the men who voted were entitled to d 
so. Woman suffrage came as near winning in Jersey that yea 
as it did in New York, and in 1917 New York enfranchised it: 
women by an overwhelming vote, and I am convinced New 
Jersey would do the same did not our state constitution forbid its 
resubmission so soon again. Now Nugent, backed by the anti 
woman suffragists, is opposing the ratification of the Federal 
Amendment.” 


UFFRAGISTS are strictly non-partisan, and a few of the 
Republicans also came in for strong condemnation by Mrs 
Feickert for proposing a referendum on the suffrage amend- 
ment. “The proposition to submit the Federal Amendment to 
the voters of New Jersey,” she said, “which was included in 
the charter or program adopted at an unofficial conference of the 
New Jersey League of Republican Clubs very recently, is simply 
a scheme to delay ratification long enough to keep women from 
Several 
Republican leaders have told me that. Such a referendum would 


voting for president in the 1920 presidential election. 


have no standing, it would be simply a straw vote. Mr. Bugbee 
was one of those who voted for the plan, we understand.” 

At the afternoon session, there was a rousing speech by Mrs. 
Halsey W. Wilson of New York, corresponding secretary of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association. Burdette G. 
Lewis, of the state department of institutions and agencies, told 
the suffragists some of the ways in which they could better the 
state when they got the vote. He owned to having been one of 
those who had heretofore scoffed at policewomen and at other 
efforts of women to enter into public posts, but ten years’ ex- 
perience in correctional work in New York City, he said, had 
convinced him that men were “too sentimental” to deal properly 
with women offenders, and they needed the stern rule of their 
sister women. 

The meeting ended with a tribute to Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
and the adoption of a resolution expressing the women suffragists’ 
sense of great loss in her death. 
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How St. Louis Celebrated 


O N July 18 the suffragists of St. Louis celebraed the rati- 

fication of the Federal Amendment by the Missouri Leg- 
islature. A picnic supper was given in Forest Park at which 
Miss Lutie Stearns, the well known Milwaukee suffragist, gave 
a talk on “ What the Vote May Mean to Women.” After this, 
the picnickers adjourned to the Municipal Theatre, where a 
large block of seats had been reserved for them. 

St. Louis has had a magnificent project in its Municipal Opera 
this season. At the beautiful theatre, owned by the city, there 
has been a six weeks’ season of opera. The highest price 
charged is $1.00; and there are many free seats for every per- 
formance. This has been given under the management of the 
city, and has been an enterprise deserving all praise. 

The suffragists requested Park Commissioner Cunliff to allow 
hem a few minutes between Act I. and II. to voice their grati 
ude of the ratification of their amendment. This permission 
was most graciously granted. The vast audience of over 6,000 
people was literally sprinkled with yellow. As soon as the lights 
were off, after the first act, the women assembled on the stage 
where, under the direction of Miss Alice Martin, they were 
grouped in an effective tableau. The Ward Chairmen and 
organizers to the number of sixty were massed on either side, 
all wearing white with yellow sashes and carrying the famous 
vellow parasols which have figured on so many occasions, start- 
ing with “ The Golden Lane” in 1916 at the time of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. The eleven women in the center 
group represented the states where the Amendment has been 
ratified. They, too, were dressed in white and carried large yellow 
banners each bearing the name of one of the triumphant states. 
As the lights went up a great wave of applause swept over the 
audience, and as it subsided Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, 
Honorary President of the Missouri Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, stepped forward and in a charming, dignified speech told 
the audience of the signification of the occasion, and gave to 
Mrs. Fred L. English, President of the Equal Suffrage League 
of St. Louis, the banner of Missouri, the eleventh state and at 


that time the last state to ratify. 


HE Equal Suffrage League of St. Louis, in spite of the 

intense heat, has gone straight ahead with the organization 
work. One of the results of the Citizenship School held in 
May is the group of enthusiastic business-like organizers de- 
veloped. 

St. Louis, like all large cities, has its problems both geograph- 
ical and racial. Add to this the fact that it has always been 
heavily “ wet ”’—the center of brewery activities—and one may 
readily perceive that the problem of organizing for suffrage and 





citizenship work is not easy. 

There are 28 wards in St. Louis. In every one there is a 
Ward Chairman and some form of organization. A few have 
all their precinct captains appointed and many block captains. 
More than half of the wards have a majority of their precinct 
captains. 

An indication of the efficient way in which St. Louis women 
have gone about their political education was given at the Repub- 
lican State Committee meeting at the Planters Hotel at St. Louis 
when State Committeeman Cole said that the women’s committee 
was in no sense an auxiliary, but in every way equal and co- 
operating with the men’s. He made an announcement from the 
platform of the worth of “ An Aid to the Woman Voter,” saying 
that the word “woman” might well be omitted, and advised 
the men to buy them, which they did in large numbers. 











Paris London 


Best & Co, 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
Established 1879 





Boy’s suit of serge trousers with white galatea sailor blouse with 

serge collars and cuffs. Sailor trousers. Sizes 5-8 years, 9.50 

“Rah-rah” hat of cheviot. Sizes 4-7 years, 2.50. Little girl’s school 

dress of checked serge with white rep guimpe. Sizes 5-12 yea 
12.50. Velour sailor. Sizes 6-73, 10.00 


When Kindergarten 
Days Begin 


School outfits assume their introduc- 
tory importance. 

To conform with the requirements of 
this First Adventure away from 
Mother, even Baby needs clothes for 
rain or shine—wee enveloping water- 
proofs and rubbers for stormy days, 
warm coats for Jack Frost and sturdy 
suits to withstand recess or rough 
usage of games. 


From kindergarten days to college days, 
for boys and girls, Best & Co. offers 
complete and comprehensive assort- 
ments found nowhere else. 


For over 40 years they have ranked 
the authority in this field. 


Whatever the price limit, parents will 
find the widest assortment within that 
scope at Best & Co. 


You Never Pay More at Best’s 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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From Breshkovsky en Route 


ATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY is now on her way back 
to Russia by way of Paris.. She writes to Miss Blackwell: 

“It is difficult for me to hope to come again to America, but 
it seems possible I may see you and Helena in Russia, after there 
is more order, and a little better means of travel. 

“IT know that my people are full of fresh forces, and can re- 
vive their energy and capacities in a short time. I hope that we 
shall be able even to make our neighbors, the Asiatic tribes, more 
civilized and more happy. Russia is a big reservoir for the fu- 
ture of humanity, if left alone, if not looked upon as a colony for 
those who are greedy and. selfish. I know that we have 
much to work before we see our people educated seriously- 
not only outwardly, but as well as a human being.must be, with 
a developed mind and soul. But I hope that our people’s psy- 
chology will allow it better than with all other nations, and if we 
got means and workers enough to accelerate the matter, the re- 
sults would be shown very soon. 

“The return to the old methods of rule is gone forever. Our 
masses are too uniform in their wishes and conceptions, and as 
they don’t wish any despotism, no force can exist for any length 
of time which is not adapted to the true needs of the masses. If 
you had seen Russia two years ago, when all the 180,000,000 rose 
as one man, without any weapon but their will—not a voice dared 
oppose this will. Now, as they begin to recover from their 
delirium of 18 months, it will be the same unanimity. And if | 
am not destined to see the resurrection with my own eyes, I 
am sure, for I know my people. I am nothing other than a true 
daughter of the Slavonic race. 








892—Smart beyond compare, bewitching in its attractive and har- 
monious coloring, is the new ‘‘Autumn’’ decoration created on fine 
Lenor china. The wwory tint of this Lenox china is most distinc- 
tive, and its quality is surpassed by no other. Open stock pattern, 
Dinner Set of 103 pieces, special price, $300.00; Cake Set of 7 
pieces, special price, $20.00; Chop Set of 7 pieces, specia. price, 
$27.50; Tea-set of 23 pieces, special price, $60.00. 


Whether you want a stately and 
formal dinner service or an inti- 
mate little breakfast set, you can 
get it best at Ovington’s, and get 
it at a cost surprisingly small. 





OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
312-314 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ve OW that I have seen your country more in detail, and per- 
haps am myself better known by your countrymen, I an 
very much interested to keep good connection with America. Not 
so much for the material interest as for continuation of good re 
It is quite true bot! 
peoples could live quite friendly and form a solid force to main 
tain the interests of the people in a state of justice and welfare.’ 

At about the same time Madame Breshkovsky wrote to Mis: 
Helena Dudley: 

“Where are you, my sweet friend? 
tiful colleges, among young girls and their excellent teachers. 
And now, as I think of you, I see Wellesley, or other garden full 
[ would only desire to know 


lations, for reciprocity of understanding. 


I left you among the beau 


of pupils—fresh, healthy, happy. 
them more. thoughtful, more preoccupied with the life of their 
countrymen, if not of the whole world. You Helena, so good, s« 
unselfish—you must speak to them yourself, and argue, and ask, 


and scold. 


fort of every sort, that they cannot even imagine there are people 


They are so happy, their own life is so full of com- 


who don’t enjoy the same riches of the world. 

“For my part, I am sure that it is the fault of our education 
that has kept the world in such a state of disorder and needs. 
We must show our children how fatal for their own future is 
the misery of body and mind of our fellow-brothers, and show 
them what an enormous satisfaction it is to take part in a work 
of great significance. 

“Women especially have to be a rescue for the bad times we 
are going through. Women have done so much in America, and 
yet I see that they are not quite sure they have done all they 
could. For if they were quite satisfied with their present, not 
so much luxury and fashion would prevail. Perhaps after a 
big work there must be some rest and indulging in extra com- 
iort—perhaps; but I see that my old friends have not changed 
their former tastes and habits, and remain always as sober in 
their mode of life as before. Perhaps it is the war; perhaps the 
chance to get much money. I wonder how I shall find Paris, 
after all the sufferings people experienced there. 

“T have seen many, many American cities, homes and societies 


this time. People were attentive and good to me, and to Mr. 
Egbert. And I finished by feeling myself at home with the hos- 


pitable women, so indulgent to my speaking. Oh yes! I am in- 
debted so much to your country. 

‘“My trip across your towns and cities was like a festival which 
took much effort on my part and on Mr. Egbert’s too. We got 
many members for the future work. 

“Greet from me all those who would be interested in my mis- 
Never shall I forget the pains you have taken for my sake, 


A. 3. BB. 


sion. 
and for the sake of my suffering Russia.” 


South Dakota’s League 

- D geetatrhagete’ by the spirit of the Jubilee Convention at St. 
Louis, suffragists of Davison County, South Dakota, have 
formed a league of women voters with headquarters at Mitchell. 
Mrs. Myra P. Weller, chairman of the County League, purposes 
to form a number of leagues. This is the second county in the 
state to organize as a league, Minnehaha County being the first. 
The officers of the new league are: Miss Edla Lawson, presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. H. Lewis, 1st vice-president; Mrs. P. H. Kelley, 
2nd vice-president; Mrs. Katheryn Grundland, recording -secre- 
tary; Miss Elsie Gullander, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. 
Belle Butterfield, treasurer. The department chairmen are: Miss 
Amanda Johnson, Miss Anna Reid, Mrs. Charles Weller, Mrs. 
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John Berry, Mrs. M. G. Wider, Mrs. A. B. Hagar, Mrs. W. S. 
Hill, Mrs. S. H. Scallin. 

A monthly luncheon for business women is a feature of the 
League’s program at which affairs of state and municipal impor- 
tance are discussed. A question box, where questions pertaining 
to voting and to the various measures to come up before the 
voters, will be maintained. The first of the monthly luncheons 
was pronounced a big success by both the promoters and the 
press. Miss Elizabeth Kelley, who is in charge of playground 
work at Berkeley, California, urged a municipal swimming pool 
be established and that the women of the city get back of the 
movement, and the idea Miss 
Christine McManamen discussed politics from a practical stand- 
point, and there was a discussion of the proposed referendum on 
the prohibition laws of 1919 by Mrs. A. B. Hagar. An ap- 
preciation of the work of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw by Mrs. R. H. 
Miss Johnson, as 


found enthusiastic response. 


Lewis was another feature of the program. 
chairman of the citizenship committee has outlined a series of 
twelve lessons, and leaders have been appointed to take charge 
of these topics, which will be discussed at the monthly “ 
gether” luncheons. 

The South Dakota State League of women voters was formed 
at Huron in June, Mrs. John L. Pyle, who served as the Fran 
chise League President, being retained as president of the League. 
The other franchise officers were also retained. The eight de- 
partment heads appointed were: Mrs. Frank Byrne, Faulkton; 
Alice Loraine Daley, Madison; Mrs. J. E. Notestein, Huron; 
Mrs. Julia Leavitt, Sioux Falls; Mrs. Kutnewsky, Redfield; 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Rehfield, Aberdeen; Mrs. W. S. Hill, Mitchell 
and Miss Ida Anding, Pierre. 


Babies First 


(Continued from page 287) 

and to the’ Allied cause from first to last, and on the Caucasian 
front held the bridge long after the Russians and the Georgians 
had surrendered it, or until the signing of the armistice. 
long military struggle they received no aid worth mentioning 
from the outside. Here in America, throughout this period, they 
were conspicuous for their loyalty to the country of their 
adoption. In proportion to their number, among foreign 
nationalities, they sometimes stood first, and always near the top 
in the loan drives. In Red Cross work they were equally enthusi- 
astic and faithful. We have our traditions, and one of them is 
not to turn our backs upon the weak, nor to forget our obligations. 

With thoughts like these in mind, a number of distinguished 
American women have begun to form an American Woman’s 
Branch of the National Armenian Reconstruction Committee (a 
committee composed of Armenians), for the purpose of extend- 
ing that practical co-operating help and counsel to which the 
Armenians are so clearly entitled, and which we are in a position 
to bestow. The work includes within its scope the care of needy 
persons of all ages. After they have helped to feed the hungry 
and to clothe the naked, the Committee hopes to be able to carry 
on some definite piece of work for orphans in the name and to 
the honor of the women of this country. Money and clothing, 
cotton, woolen or knitted—for persons of all ages—are needed 
at once. Checks should be made payable to Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, who is temporary chairman, and should be addressed 
to her in the care of the Armenian Reconstruction Committee, 
Room 530, Old South Building, Boston. Clothing should be sent 
to the Committee at the same address. All who are interested in 
this effort and who wish for further information are requested 
to communicate with the writer. 


In their 


ITH all possible earnestness, I wish to second the appeal 
made in another column in behalf of the women and 
children of Armenia. Mr. Hoover cables, in regard to the pres- 


Caucasus: “It will be impossible now to 


ent situation in 
prevent death by starvation of 200,000 people; but by faithful 


energetic work we may be able to save 500,000.” 


Community Kitchens 
y Kitchens 
(Continued from page 285 

where it can buy produce direct from the farmers, and also in 
being near a Community Canning Kitchen run under the auspices 
of the Food Administration. But, after all is said, it is a remark- 
able achievement to have made such an enterprise cover its 
expenses. The affection with which Mrs. Senseney was greeted 
by young and old, as we passed through the district, showed that 
her efforts were appreciated. The Kitchens were then feeding 
about 600 persons a day, and the number was increasing. 

Mrs. Senseney is an enthusiast on the subject of Community 
Kitchens, and will no doubt be glad to give further particulars 
to anyone interested. Her address is 800 Biddle Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

It used to be said that women who had public spirit were 
unmotherly—especially when they were suffragists. Mrs. Sen- 
seney would have liked to attend the big Victory Celebration 
of the Missouri Suffragists, held during the National Convention ; 
but she stayed away because she had an appointment with her 
small son. The elder son is a Boy Scout. The younger is not 
yet eligible; so, during the evening when his brother is engaged 
in Scout work, the small one always has a particularly good time 
with his mother, and she would not disappoint him—not even for 
the sake of the Victory Celebration. 
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The Book Sta 


Armenia and America 


HEN the principles of the League of 
Nations regarding the protection of 


small peoples on their own territory were 
voiced, it seemed as if, among other buffer 
states, Armenia might be at last secure from 
invasion and massacre. All the pledges oi the 
Allies indicated sure and immediate resuscita- 
tion of the martyr nation. But at the end of 
July, 1919, the foreign press dispatches carried 
the tidings that the Turks are now surrounding 
Armenia on three sides, and that her existence 
is again threatened. 

It has been said of Belgium that it has 
been the “cock-pit of Europe.” It might be 
said of Armenia that it has been the shambles 
of the Eastern hemisphere. When Mrs. Bertha 
Papazian’s Tragedy of Armenia (The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston) was published a few months 
ago, even such a veteran student of near east- 
ern questions as Dr, James L. Barton, of the 
Euphrates College and of the Armenian and 
Syrian Relief Commission, said in its preface: 
“We have been accustomed to think of the 
Armenians as a bleeding, stricken nation. Let 
us now think of them as rising from the ashes 
of the persecution into a newness of life, and 
with their loyalty to the eternal principles of 
democracy, justice, righteousness and brother- 
hood established, let us heartily welcome them 
into the sisterhood of nations. America, 
which for nearly a century has labored for 
and suffered with them more than any other 
western nation, should be the first to champion 
their cause and pledge them its unchanging 
allegiance and support.” 

She has been promised 
In Mrs. Papa- 


Alas, for Armenia. 
so much and betrayed so often. 
zian’s excellent and glowing tribute to Ar- 
menia, she shows conclusively that just as truly 
as Belgium threw herself to the lions to save 
the freedom of the world on the West, so did 
Armenia give her life-blood to save the Allied 


cause in the East. 


HE following story of how Armenia re- 

sisted every effort by the Young Turks to 
be won over to the Central Powers is taken 
from Document 21 in the English Blue Book: 
“ According to the project of the Young Turks, 
the Armenians were to pledge themselves to 
form legions of volunteers and to send them to 
the Caucasus with the Turkish propagandists, 


to prepare the way there for the insurrection. 

“The Young Turk representatives had al- 
ready brought their propagandists with them to 
Erzeroum—27 individuals of Persian, Turkish, 
Lesghian and Circassian nationality. The 
Turks tried to persuade the Armenians that a 
Caucasian insurrection was inevitable; that 
very shortly the Tartars, Georgians and moun- 
taineers would revolt, and that the Armenians 


would consequently be obliged to follow them. 


Turks offered to the Georgians the 
provinces of Koutais and of Tiflis, the 
Batoum district and a part of the province of 
Trebizond; to the Tartars, Shousha, the moun- 
tain country as far as Vladivkavkaz, Bakou, and 
a part of the province of Elisavetpol; to the Ar- 
menians they offered Kars, the province of 
Erivan, a part of Elisavetpol, a fragment of the 
province of Erzeroum, Van and Bitlis. Ac- 
cording to the Young Turk scheme, all these 
groups were to become autonomous under a 
Turkish 
gress refused these proposals, and advised the 
Young Turks not to hurl themselves into the 


protectorate. The Erzeroum Con- 


European conflagration. 

“The Young Turks were irritated by this 
advice. 

“*This is treason!’ cried Boukhar-ed-Din- 
Shakir, one of the delegates from Constanti- 
nople. ‘You take sides with Russia in a mo- 
ment as critical as this; you refuse to defend 
the Government; you forget that you are en- 
joying its hospitality!’ 

“But the Armenians held to their decision. 

“Once more before the outbreak of war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, the Young Turks 
tried to obtain the Armenians’ support. This 
time they opened their pourparlers with more 
moderate proposals and negotiated with the 
Armenian representatives of each Vilayet. At 
Van, the pourparlers were conducted by the 
provincial governor, Tahsin Bey, and by Nadji 
Bey; at Moush, by Servet Bey and Iskhan 
Bey; at Erzeroum by the same Tahsin Bey and 
by others. 

“The project of an Armenian rising in the 
Instead, the Otto- 


man Armenians were to unite themselves with 


Caucasus was abandoned. 


the Transcaucasian Tartars, whose insurrection 
was, according to the Young Turks, a cer- 
tainty. 

“Once mcre the Armenians refused.” 






I] 


prompt and cordial succor. 


ELGIUM has had the moral support of all 
the Western world. It has also had 
But what has Ar- 
asks Mrs. Papa- 


Even when the 


menia ever had from Europe, 
zian, but the basest betrayal. 
Armenians resisted every Turco-Teutonic ad- 
vance, and according to Lord Roberts’ state- 
ment, threw themselves into the which 
left open in Asia, by 


“ breach 
the Russian breakdown 
taking over the Caucasian front and for five 
months delaying the Turks’ advance,” still was 
Armenia sold by her friends. 

By the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, part of Rus- 
sian Armenia was ceded to the Turks. Pre- 
vious to that it was a part of the Czar’s in- 
famy that the Russian army unaccountably re- 
treated and left their Armenian volunteers de- 
fenseless as early as 1915. Even then it was 
Russia’s policy, “arranged,” according to Mrs. 


‘by a secret treaty between her and 


Papazian, 
the other powers of the Entente—later pub- 
lished by the Bolsheviki’"’—to occupy eventually 
the Armenian plateau. 

Surely Armenia can above all peoples of the 
world say: “ Behold and see, was there ever 
sorrow like unto my sorrow?” For 2,500 
years Armenia has been a vigorous nation oc- 
cupying tablelands in Western Asia, menaced 
with extermination almost from the first. She 
has chosen to live and die by the principles of 
freedom, religious and civil. 

Mrs. Papazian’s account of the unprece- 
dented martyrdom of the Armenian people is 
given with restraint, but with deep conviction. 
Her book has real literary, as well as historical 


value, and should be read carefully. 


Armenia the Touchstone of 


Victory 
OTHING in Dr. Garegin Pasdermadjian’s 
p' little brochure, Why Armenia Should be 


Free (Hairenik Publishing Co., Boston), is 
more interesting than the author himself. 

Dr. Pasdermadjian is a soldier of the Allied 
cause and a highly educated Armenian. He 
began a course in agriculture at the University 
of Nancy in 1895, but was scarcely started on 
it when the unforgettable massacres of twenty- 
five years ago began. He and Haik Thirakian, 
under assumed names, seized the Ottoman Bank, 
and held it with its 154 inmates for fourteen 
hours as a pledge that European Ambassadors 
should at once stop the Armenian massacres 


in Constantinople. 
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On behalf of six great powers, signatories to 
the Berlin Treaty, the chief interpreter of the 
Russian Embassy, Mr. Maximoff made a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement with these young leaders 
of Armenian revolt to fulfill their demands 
They trusted to his word of honor which was 
broken as soon as the young men left Con- 


stantinople. 


a the massacres Dr. Pasdermadjian 
studied natural sciences in Switzerland 
and, unable to return to Armenia, settled in 
Tiflis on the extreme northern border of Rus- 
sian Armenia, where he opened the first chem- 
ical laboratory for the purpose of investigating 
the rich mines of that region. 

But the political well-being of his country was 
more precious to him than its natural resources, 
and he has spent most of the last quarter cen- 
tury in working through the Armenian Federa- 
tion to protect Armenia from being crushed be- 
tween the upper and nether mill-stones of Rus- 
sia and Turkey. For the four years just before 
the war he was in the Ottoman Parliament as 
a deputy from Erzeroum. During this time Ta- 
laat Bey (who became the butcher of the Ar- 
menian people in 1915) on behalf of the Turk- 
ish “Committee on Union and Progress” 
offered Dr. Pasdermadjian the portfolio of pub- 
lic works as he was considered the most com- 
petent man for the post. 

When the Armenian National Council of the 
Caucasus organized the Armenian volunteer 
movement in 1914, Dr. Pasdermadjian joined 
went to the Caucasus 
on a special mission. In November, 1914, he 
accompanied the 2nd Battalion of Volunteers 
in an effort to prepare the local inhabitants of 
Turkish Armenia for self-defense. On Novem- 
ber 14, this battalion went into battle against 
the Turks and Kurds, and Dr. Pasdermadjian 


was obliged to take the command, which he re- 


the committee and 


tained all winter. Later, he was at Van when 
the Armenians were forced to flee before the 
Turks to the Caucasus, and shared the awful 
hardships of his people. 

He was an emissary from the Caucasus to 
Petrograd at the beginning of the Russian Rev- 
olution in 1917 to negotiate with the temporary 
Government concerning Caucasian 
Afterwards he was sent to America 


Russian 
affairs. 
and is now the special envoy of His Holiness, 
the Catholicos of all the Armenians, to lay be- 
fore the American public the situation of his 
country. 

His book is a brief history of Armenia’s part 


in the Great War. It has the advantage of inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject and is elucidated 

by an excellent map and by photographs of the 
Armenian volunteers in action. These are in- 
teresting as few pictures of these allies of the 
Eastern front have hitherto been given to th 
public. 

The book is also valuable for its story of th 
political confusions after the Russian collaps 
in Georgia and the Caucasus. It throws som 
light on an effort at republican government at 
Tiflis, and many sidelights on the intrigues at |. 

| 


Berlin for control of these Eastern buffer states. 


There is nothing dull or tedious in this account 


which is less than fifty pages all told, including . 


an introduction by Dr. George Nasmyth, Sec 
retary of the Massachusetts Joint-Committe: 
for a League of Free Nations, who points out 
that Armenia is “the touchstone of victory’ 
for the idea that the small nations of the eart! 
are to be protected 


I ) 


iE 


Idest 


Armenia! 


11 
xcept we Save he r, all 


Feed My Lambs pie 


leserts marked by ghastly 


trails of prey, 
s and shredded fleece 

save the remnants, lest Christ’s earliest choir 
rst flock among the nations, dawning ray 


white glory cease. 


Armenia 


A RMENIA! The name is like a sword 
F i n every Christian heart, O martyr nation, 


all the daughters of the World, 


ling all in bitter tribulation. 


» Christ how ld our hearts are here. 


\ figure on a cross, 


ile, wasted, bleeding, with imploring eyes! 


[ r gain is loss 
1 Christendom shamed in her sacrifice 


KATHERING Lee BATES. 





O CHRIST, ihose torn Armenian flocks 
thine, 


That broken, blood-stained fold, sealed with thy 
seal! 

Our hearts are in the dust. 

Slack watchers we to let the wolves combine 

Their raging packs! Like him of old we kneel, 

Betrayers of thy trust. 

To us, even as to Peter, one divine 

Forgiveness! ‘Feed my lambs” so may we 

heal 


Our own shame’s burning thrust. 





ARMENIAN POEMS 
rendered into English verse by 
\lice Stone Blackwell. Third Edi- 
tion. All the proceeds go to help 
the Armenians. 

Price $1.00 
Order from 
MRS. BERTHA 8S. PAPAZIAN 


6 Ellsworth Avenue. Cambridge, Mass. 











II. 
Are our blest homes so blind they cannot see 
That anguish of the East—the lovely eyes of 
Syrian motherhood? 
As the Madonna’s own in Galilee, 
Glooming to madness for the faint, thin, cries, 
Like a forsaken brood | 
Of birds, from child at breast and child at knee? 
Small, famished mouths with roots of grass for 
food 


And bark of olive-tree. 


III 
Strong myriads done to death by tortures dire, 
Wan myriads goaded on the moaning way, 


Are in the fold of peace. 


Get Out That Knitting Bag! | 


Knit for Armenia! 


Sweaters, shawls, scarves, 
socks, stockings, mittens, caps 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Remember, Winter in many parts 
of Armenia is long and cold 


BEGIN NOW! 
Address all packages to The Arme- 


nian Reconstruction Committee, Room 
530, Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Temporary Chairman, 
American Women’s Branch 
of the 
NATIONAL ARMENIAN RECONSTRUC- 
TION COMMITTEE 











The wolves are beaten back, swept as by fire | 
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OU will find our—or rather 

your women’s room—just to 
the left of our 5th Avenue en- 
trance. Ask for Miss Furman, in 
charge. She will give you a hearty 
welcome and if you wish, personal 
banking assistance. 
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Dr. Shaw’s Multitude of Honors 


every part of America and from 


ea very 
Europe have 


Dr. Anna Howard Shaw poured into the office 


resolutions in memory of 


of the [Voman Citizen. It is possible to publish 


only a fraction of those which have come. 
From some which have been sent recently, the 
following are selected: 

The Pittsburgh section, Council of Jewish 
Women, passed resolutions on the death of Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw, desiring thereby to record 
its sense of great loss in the death of the dis- 
tinguished servant of womanhood, as follows: 

“WHEREAS, She labored with unfailing opti- 
mism, using all the energies of great intellect 
for the fulfillment of her vision, and bent all 
her efforts for human betterment, whether in 
the pulpit, in the fight for suffrage, or for social 
purity; and 

“WHEREAS, She dedicated her life to service, 
suffering great deprivation, considering no sacri- 
fice too large to maintain the right; loving a 
noble cause more than life itself, and esteeming 
it a privilege to work for that cause, thus leav- 
ing an indelible imprint upon the history of 
woman's progress and woman’s emancipation; 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the members of the 


burgh section, Council of Jewish Women with 


Pitts- 


profound respect and honor, pay this tribute to 
her memory; and be it further 


“Resolved, 


the executive committee acting for the execu- 


That upon the recommendation of 


tive board, that a copy of these resolutions be 


given to her family, also placed upon our 
records, and sent to the press of Pittsburgh for 


publication.” 


— resolution passed by the Asso- 
ciate Members of the Republican County 
which Mrs. Carl 


Committee of Yonkers, of 


Osterheld is chairman, reads: 

“\VHEREAS, God in His infinite wisdom has 
taken from this life into her eternal reward Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw, one who lived not for self, 
but for the uplift of the human race, a leader 
and teacher among women, pointing the way 
towards a more spiritual! and intellectual goal 
3e It Therefore 

“Resolved, In meeting here assembled of the 
Associate Members of the Republican County 
Committee, and their sub-committees, that they 
express their deep sorrow at the death of Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw, and that these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes and a copy thereof 


be sent to the family.” 









NOTHER group thus expresses its loss: 

Resolved that the Ridgefield Equal Fran- 
chise League, at a special meeting, held on July 
11th, 1919 to take action on Dr. Shaw’s death, 
hereby expresses its deep sense of loss and its 
Shaw, ni 


immense debt of gratitude to Dr. ot only 


for her occasional presence in Ridgefield, when 
her golden oratory and ripe sense of justice pro- 
duced among those who heard her a profounder 


knowledge of women’s destiny, but also for her 
uplifting companionship and unwearied sweep- 


ing away of smaller issues for that greater one 


of Political Emancipation of women in which 
those others are enfolded: And Be Further 

Resolved that these resolutions be placed on 
our minutes and a copy thereof, with our sym- 


pathy, be sent to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
National 


to whose inspired 


president of the American Woman 


Suffrage Association, leader- 


ship we look to bring to women that full eman 


cipation which Dr. Shaw saw in vision, but did 
not live to see in fully accomplished 
\ssociation of North 


g keen Equal Suttrage 
Carolina, writes: 
Resolved, That we rejoice that Dr. Shaw’s 
last hours were cheered with a sense of victory 
and achievement, as one by one the states for 
which she had fought the good fight declared 
and be it further 
That to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
National 


Association we extend our sincere sym- 


for suffrage, 

Resolved, 
President of the American Woman 
Suffrage 


pathy, and the assurance of our desire to co- 


operate with her as leader in all things pertain- 


ing to the advancement of the equal suffrage 
cause in our state and nation. 


Arkansas 


following: 


From the Suffrage Association 


comes the 


“In the fullness of her 72 years, our great 


leader, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, has passed 


from this earth into the enjoyment of the re- 


ward bestowed upon those who fight gallantly 


and with high purpose the battle of life. 


‘In the midst of our grief, we remember 


with gratitude her exalted ideals and single- 


ness of purpose, the self-sacrificing spirit of 


her service to the women of America and the 


world, and her patriotism and loyalty to her 


country. Her life, which has enriched the 


world, and her patriotism and loyalty to her 


country has bequeated to woman heritage 


which will stimulate future effort and dig- 


nify their citizenship, which they largely owe 


to her endeavor. 
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women of Arkansas 


“Resolved, That the 


join their tribute of affection and apprecia- 


tion with those of all the women of the 


United States; 


‘Resolved, That her faithfulness to every 


her brave performance of duty, and her 


trust, 
devotion above all to the cause of women, has 
written her name indelibly upon our hearts and 
will make her memory an inspiration to future 


generations.” 


MM SUSAN FITZGERALD, whose long 
friendship with Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
fitted her to speak understandingly, paid tender 


and eloquent tribute to this great and rare per- 
sonality at the recent meeting of the Massachu- 


setts Woman Suffrage Association. 


“Dr. Shaw has been referred to as our great 


leader and our great orator—and it is true! 


She was a great leader and she was a great 


orator, but she was more than that. Those of 


us who knew her well and worked with her 
know that above all else she was a great soul— 
a great human person with the sympathy and 


understanding—the charity and the gentleness 


that come from sharing vital human experi- 


ences, from knowing what the struggle of lifc 


means. 


‘Anyone who has read the stars of Dr. 


Shauw’s life as she told for us, must realize 


that her own experience of hardship, of effort, 


of struggle, and often of need and suffering, 


was what made her heart so rich in helpful- 


ness, in understanding and sympathy, that it 


was her own experience that made her always 
ready to hold out a hand to the young and 


struggling, to the unhappy and humble, that it 


was this personal experience that had given 


her the vision of better things to be realized 


for all women, and the 


life and strength, her brilliant powers and her 


kindly wit to securing them. Her courage, her 


love, her humanity, her devotion, growing out 
»f her own life of effort, sweetened by her de- 


licious humor, made everyone 
the richer from so doing, and marked her as 
in truth the elect of the Lord.” 


To this is added the message of Mrs. Joseph 


F. Sartori, Regent of the University of Cali- 


fornia: 

“The death of Dr. Anna H. Shaw marks the 
passing of a group of women who seem to have 
been cast in larger mould than any of the 
women of the present generation. This is not 
merely an idealistic way of viewing what has 
gone. Many women of today are quite as able 
and are far better trained, but few possess that 
courage, that calm persistence, that consecra- 
tion to one great purpose, which seems to have 
marked those earlier ones. This quality of 
mind and spirit was physically manifest even in 
face, in voice and in movement. 


“Few of the younger generation can realize 


passion to devote her 


who knew her 


the immense influence these women exerted 


upon the rising generations of their own time. 
They presented a new vision of life, of its 


values, of its responsibilities, and they stood 


magnificently true to their trust to the end. 


“Dr. Anna Shaw was fortunate to have lived 


to see during the last few years her beliefs 


move with wondrous momentum toward fulfill- 


ment. A great work nobly accomplished crowns 


her life.” 


From Miss Mary Foy, educator and national 


committeeman of the Democratic party came 


this: 


“In the passing of Dr. Anna Shaw American 


women have lost a steadfast friend, who, has 


by her life so vitally influenced the general life 
of modern woman that it is due to her that we 


to the 


¢ t 


should reach each pause to pay 
and devotion which kept her 


tribute 
sincerity, nobility 
the head of the forces having 


B. An- 


SO Many years at 


in hand the realization of the Susan 


thony vision. 


‘Today there stand out in my memory two 


occasions when I was most deeply impressed 


with the wonderful personality of Anna Shaw. 


The first was on the occasion of that memor- 
able visit when she accompanied Miss Anthony 
and both spoke at old 


Somehow, the coming of 


to California in 1896, 


Simpson auditorium 


the two—their contrasting personalities, the evi- 


dent passing on to the younger and then more 


vigorous woman of the leadership—made me 


feel not only the greatness of our cause, but 


that all such movements as these into which 


women could throw themselves, were greater 


than any individual. I caught the greatness of 


Susan B. Anthony in this passing on of the 


and inwardly made my- 


mantle of responsibility 


self the promise to throw in my strength when 


the time should come for me to become a 


crusader in the cause of women. 


“_* again I recall our last meeting. It 
was on a proud day tor me when 
I had taken my seat at the 


great St. Louis 


convention of 1916, as an elected delegate o! 


my party, to nominate a candidate for Presi- 


dent of the United States I had been invited 


to speak at a luncheon where were seated rep- 


resentative women from every state in the 


who had gone to St. Louis to use their 


Union, 
plank inserted in 
I felt 


women oO 


influence to have a suffrage 


the platform of the democratic party. 


keenly the injustice which denied 
such quality the full enjoyment of their citizen- 
ship, and my pride fell as I spoke with stam- 
mering tongue, realizing that they looked to 
me quite as much as to the men to give them 
justice. When I had finished, the kindly eyes 
of Dr. Shaw, at whose leit I had been seated, 
looked approval, and I was thrilled by the rich, 
full tone of her voice as she touched my hand 


and said, ‘good girl.’” 





Banking Service 
in Your Own 
Neighborhood 


facilities of 
this Company are avail- 
able at the uptown offices 


Complete 


Information as to inter- 
est rates on deposits, 
monthly statement system 
and other details of serv- 
ice will be furnished 
upon request. 


First Mortgages Safe deposit bores 
for investment and storage vaults 
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Company 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 


125th St. 
at 8th Ave. 


Madison Ave. 
at 75th St. 


Broadway 
at 73d St. 


55 Cedar Street 
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LOCAL and NATIONAL 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Correspondent Offices in Forty-seven Cities 





THE NATIONAL City CoMPANY 


Main Office: National City Bank Building 
Uptown Office: Fifth Ave. & 48rd St. 


Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 














Telephones, Greeley (i 


eatin Fur Remodellers 


New York, 37 West 37th St. 
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A? an example of the way women tend to 
get the gist out of things and throw away 
extraneous matter, take the call to the colors 
just issued by the Tenth Assembly District of 
the Brooklyn, New York, League of Women 
Voters. For directness and simplicity this call 
is a model. It reads: 
“VOTING WOMEN—ATTENTION ! 

“Tuesday, September 2nd, will be Primary 
Day. 

“Patriotism demands your presence at the 
Primary. 

“You will there help nominate the candidates 
of your party. The quality of the candidates 
depends in part upon your interest and public 
spirit in selecting them. The following officials 
to be voted upon are in some cases your neigh- 
bors; they represent you in matters pertaining 
to you, your house, and your children: 

“President of the Board of Aldermen, Su- 
preme Court Judge, County Clerk, Assembly- 
men, Members of the County Committee, Regis- 
ter, Alderman, District Attorney, County Judges 
(vote for two), Surrogate, Sheriff. 

“Do not neglect to vote for the members of 
the County Committee at the same time; they 
represent your Election District in the organi- 
zation of your party; they are elected, not 
merely nominated, on Primary Day. The poll- 
ing place for your election district, the 
at ————— or near by, will be open from 8 p. 
m, to 9 p. m.” 

This assembly district, Miss Elizabeth Col- 
lier, leader, is one of the few district organiza- 
tions of the City League which undaunted by 
rain or heat has held meetings continuously 
through the summer. At a gathering of the 
members on August 4 the above information, 
neatly printed on brown cards, was given to the 
captains for distribution to the errolled women 
voters throughout the district. 

It is a plan which could be adapted readily 
to any section of the country. It differs from 
the ordinary man’s pre-election information in 
that it is non-partisan and conveys information 
applicable to any party. It is also based on un- 
consciously good psychology. It suggests mo- 
tives which will appeal even to indifferent 
women—personal responsibility for the quality 
of the candidates and a reminder that these can- 
didates will represent the homes and children 
of the voters as well as the voters themselves. 


Applied Citizenship 


Humanizing Politics, National and International 


NEW YORK COLLEGE 


HE Woman Citizen has long hankered 
for a chance to run a little pocket lexicon 
of its own. Its aim is not to hand out opinions 
in the capacity of guide, philosopher and friend 
to the gentle reader, but to peel off some of the 
strangeness from new terms of speech and show 
whether these are harmless or otherwise. The 
press is bristling with a complete nomenclature 
which is so new as to make the most intelligent 
run hard to keep up with it. One is as afraid 
to pick up terms lying around loose as the 
people in devastated France are of abandoned 
hand grenades. They may be as innocent as 
they look, and they may be something else. 
There are people who do not know but that 
the Shantung question has something to do with 
the silk trade. A similar incertitude gathers 
around terms which arise in Congressional de- 
bates over the League of Nations. What does 
it mean for a country to be a mandatary for 
another nation? It sounds remote and new 
and rather explosive. What would America, 
for instance, have to do if she were to accept 
the position the Allies have wished on her as 


mandatary for Armenia? 


RMENIA is or was intended by the Peace 

Conference—there may be no Armenia as 
this is printed—to show on the map a wedge- 
shaped buffer st-te with two of its angles snubbed 
off, one by the Black Sea and one by the Mediter- 
ranean—the thin edge of the wedge running 
into the Black Sea. This country forms a bar- 
rier between Turkey-in-Asia and Mesopotamia. 
On the north it skirts Georgia and its farthest 
east angle almost reaches the Caspian Sea. It 
lies north of Antioch and north, a long way 
north, of Bagdad. 

There were in 1914, nearly 5,000,000 Armen- 
ians in the world, of whom 2,700,000 lived within 
the wedge claimed by Armenia; 1,000,000 lived 
in near-by regions, and the balance any and 
everywhere. At this moment at least one-half 
of the Armenians of Armenia are scattered— 
that is, those who are not dead; for it is quite 
possible that one million have perished. 

Armenia lies in both Turkey and Russia. The 
so-called Turkish part is about the size of the 
state of Colorado. The so-called Russian bit 
a little larger than West Virginia, only about 
half the size of New York. 


\ \¢ 
‘ OF MUSIC \\! 
\ ia a 3 N] 
“) 128-130 East 58th St. . 

* 
, A High School of Music for earnest stu- i! 
( dents; all branches taught by eminent in- nt) 
“/) structors from beginning to highest perfec- 4). 
\ tion. Instruction individual. All class in- i 
i struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance ‘{ 
. on Lectures and Concerts free to students. (! 


ij Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal a 
). Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; «i! 


i! Public School Music accepted by Board of 4 
‘+ Education. () 
i! Terms Moderate Send for Catalogue. i! 














DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
N. Y. City | 


| 160 Lexington Ave. 
| 28th Year 


Thorough practical and technical instruc- 
tion in Textile, Wall-paper, Poster and 
Commercial Art Designing. Illustration 
| and Fashion Class and Historic Ornament. | 
Interior Decoration under K, L. Parkhurst. | 














VESTOFF - SEROVA 


RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


47 West 72nd Street New York City 


OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private Lessons Classes © Normal Courses 




















IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 




















ROSETTA O’NEILL 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
|| private classes within a radius of four hours’ 

traveling distance of New York City. 


Classic—National D ANCING 


Interpretive—Ballroom 
“To Miss O’Neill | owe my success”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 
766 Madison Ave., New York Telephone Plaza 8692 

















We shall be pleased to 
furnish information rela- 
tive to schools whose ad- 
vertising we carry. 
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: gre main reason why Armenia has been a 
slaughter house seems to be the fact that it 
lies where aggressive peoples step on her. It is in 
the path of the German Berlin-to-Bagdad rail- 

blocks Turkey. Its 
like us like 


inhabitants are 


East 


way. It 


Aryans and some Indians. 


‘They belong to the European Alpine groups, 


North Italians, some 


They are Christians in a Mos- 


sure as the Swiss, the 
o) the Grecks. 
They 


Here is a summary of 


cm world, were allies in the last war. 


obligations, as given 


sit by the American Committee for the Inde- 


f Armenia, with Mr. James W. 


ndence o Ger- 


ex-Ambassador to Germany as its chair- 


ird 


, 
an, which explains the American mandatary: 
“(a) To aid the Armenians, 


ipacity, to establish a government on a perma- 


in an advisory 


o 


ent basis; 
‘(b) To send to 
to remain for a brief period, 


Armenia possibly two or 


iour regiments, 
vhich will exert a steadying effect upon the 
uative population; 

‘(c) To co-operate with the Armenian gov- 
ernment in the repatriation into Armenia of 
1,500,000 Armenians; 

“(d) To make provision for the caring of 
100,000 or more orphans; 

“(e) To help Armenia, 


commissions, 


through technical 


in the construction of her trans- 


docks 


augurate modern improvements and means of 


portation system, and harbors, and in- 
sanitation in its towns and cities. 

‘The carrying out of task will require 
not less than five or more than ten years. And 
the United States, by accepting the mandate for 
Armenia, will not run any risk of being involved 
She will go there in 


this 


in international difficulty. 
response to the unanimous call of the Armenian 
people and with the consent of the Powers to 


” 


do a specific thing. 
GERARD has published twenty-two 


M* iER/ as 
facts and reasons ” 


Armenian 


Amer- 
Much 


in the case of 
ica’s mandate. 
condensed, a few of these are given, not in their 
proper order, but in the order which seems to 


answer the questions that arise in the mind of 


accepting the 


the hurried reader: 

“The system of mandatorial administration 
is a great step forward in the new order of 
things which is intended to discourage exploita- 
the weak by the strong, and thus re- 
the chief causes of war among 


tion of 
move one of 
nations.” 

“Tf it was necessary for us to pledge all our 


When writing 




















autocratic 


resources for the overthrow of an 


militarism which threatened the life of free 


institutions, it is now a sacred and imperative 


duty to make our contribution toward insuring 


the permanence of the fruit of our sacrifices 


so that we may not have to go again through 


similar experiences. 


“ Among the sixteen or more nations, that are 


to be made into statehood, none has suffered 


as much as Armenia and none has contributed 


more to the success of our cause than Armenia. 
Armenia is the world’s 


“The Armenian mandate is for a brief period 


first Christian nation. 


only; and we can, if we choose, limit our re- 


sponsibility. 
“It does not impose upon us any military 
burden, 
“We are the 


the Powers and 


“Tf we take the z 


only disinterested nation that 
Armenia implicitly trust. 

Armenian mandate, Armenia 
will become the outpost of American civilization 
“ Armenia will become an independent nation 
her liberation will 


if we help her. Otherwise, 


be short lived, and she will be lost to civilization 


forever.” 


The Adventurous Career of 

Librarians 
ROM Balboa Heights in the 
Zone United States Coast 


School at Fortress Monroe, 


Panama Canal 
to the Artillery 
Virginia, range the 
women librarians. <A 
recent New York 


School locates women pupils in many diverse 


positions open to 


new 
Library 


bulletin from the 


fields. To fill these posts women have jour- 
neyed half around the world. 
Mrs. Jennie C. Engell, a Scandinavian, who 


came to America for library training, and has 
been manager of late of the Archway Book 
Store in Seattle, has now journeyed again 


across a continent to take charge of the Pan- 


ama Canal Library. 


It is Miss Marie Anna Newberry, who 
will occupy the somewhat unique position of 
librarian for the United States Coast Artillery 


School. 





STENOGRAPHIC & SECRETARIAL COURSES 
REGISTERED BY REGENTS 

PERSONALLY SUPERVISED BY MISS FRITZ 

A SCHOOL WHICH PRACTICES THE EFFICIENCY IT TEACHES 














334-51H. 
SEND FORCATALOGUE AVENUE 














been put in 


librarian has 


\nother 


charge of the 


woman 


Banking, Law and Investment 


Library at Charleston, South Carolin: 


Other appointments show the wide range of 


present-day activities, which have entere 


the field of the librarian, once the 


cloistered of all professions open to women 





aul Justitute 
2107 S Street, N. W. 
w ashington, >: Cc. 


| 

| 

| A boarding school for girls. 

| and College Preparatory Courses. 
| of College Work. Special courses: 
Short Story Writing, Business 
Training, sianeranstee Nor- 
Domestic Science, Parliamen- 


High School 
Two years 
The Arts, 
Journalism, 
|} and Secretarial 
|} mal Training, 
| tary Law. 
MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 











KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 


Special sub- 


Faculty of wide experience. 
Professors. 


jects taught by University 

Practice Kindergartens. Students’  Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, MIss 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 


York City. 








Children’s Playrooms 
Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision 


For folder address 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 








MISS CHAIRES* OUT DOOR 
SCHOOL 


Normal Course 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


Educational 


Kindergarten and Primary 
outdoor 


principles applied to children’s 
activities. Address, 
746 Madison Avenue 


New York City 








"CONSULT OUR NEW RECONSTRUCTION CATALOG 


New Courses, Critics and Instructors 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President Opens September 1th 
Professional courses in Domestic Architecture, Interior 
Decoration; Costume and Stage Design; Poster Advertising 
and Industrial Design; Life Drawing; Iilustration; Paint- } 
ing; also classes for Teachers and special lecture courses. 
SAN F, BISSELL, Secretary 2239 Broadway, New York 











BROOKLYN “runny 


LAW SCHOO Fall Term Begins 


Monday, Sept. 29th 
ONE MINUTE from Mr 


nd for Catalogue 
Brooklyn and 
Manhattan Borough Hall subway stations. 
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Convenience of Guests 
THE office of the Waldorf- 


Astoria is not merely a 
registration desk and source of 
information. Itis the first point 
of contact between the hotel 
and its guests—a contact which 
the management strives to 
make a courteous and cordial 
one. 


L. M. BOOMER, President 





The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 





Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 


Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to $7 
Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 

est grade foods at moderate prices. 

















Mrs. Heury Harrison Boswell 
OFFERS 


HER PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


ASA 
SUMMER HOME FOR 
DISCRIMINATING WOMEN 


344 West 84th Street New York City 


M* MINNIE L. BRAY, Carson City, 
Nevada, has been named registrar of 


land offices by President Wilson. 




















IGURES from the Navy Department show 
that in the declaration of war there were 
900 “ yeomen (female) ” in the Department. In 
December, 1917, 400 had been added and in De- 
cember, 1918, there were no less than 12,000. 
The majority were employed as stenographers 
or clerks and this figure does not include finger 
printers and others specially skilled. In the 
War Department the percentage of women em- 
ployed rose during 1918 from 30 to 56. 
The “ yeomanettes ” have now been mustered 


out, yielding their jobs to returning soldiers. 


A WELCOME # OUR 
OMEN GUESTS 


Woman’s Place 


“Woman's place is where she wants to be.” 
—Leader, Fitzgerald, Georgia. 

ISS ADELINE W. STERLING, who 

has for years served the New York City 
Suffrage Party and the League of Women 
Voters as campaign speaker, editor of the 
Woman Voter and corresponding secretary, has 
received the nomination for Assemblyman in 
the 13th Assembly district of Manhattan from 
the Charles M. Havican Club. Miss Sterling 
will run in the primaries as an Independent 
Democrat, and will oppose a Mr. Cronin who 
is nominee of the regular Democratic Party in 
the district. Many members of the City 
League are taking an interest in Miss Sterling's 
candidacy, and have pledged themselves to 
work for her in the belief that she will make 
an assemblyman of whom New York City 


women will be proud. 


a appointment of Miss Mary Anderson 
as, Director of the Woman-in-Industry 
Service of the United States Department of 
Labor, recently announced by Secretary Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, brifgs a trade union woman 
for the first time into government office as a 
federal bureau chief. Miss Anderson succeeds 
Miss Mary Van Kleeck, who has just resigned, 
and with whom she has been associated as 
assistant director. Miss Anderson, who is of 
Swedish birth, came to this country when a 
very young girl, and for 13 years was em- 
ployed as a shoe factory worker. Throughout 
that time she was one of the leaders of the 
shoe workers’ union. For seven years prior to 
her appointment in the government service a 
year ago, she had been national organizer for 
the National Woman’s Trade Union League, 
and is now secretary of the League’s Com- 
mittee on International Relations. In the spring 
she was sent to Paris as one of two represen- 
tatives of the National Woman’s Trade Union 
League to confer with the international delega- 
tions at the Peace Conference with reference to 
labor questions involving women. 

The Woman-in-Industry Service and_ the 
Employment Service are the only war services 
of the United States Department of Labor re- 
tained by Congress in the appropriations for 
1920. The function of the Woman-in-Industry 
Service is “to formulate standards and policies 
which shall promote the welfare of wage earn- 
ing women, improve their working conditions, 
increase their efficiency and~advance their op- 
portunities for profitable employment.” -It is 
the only government bureau dealing primarily 


with the problems of women workers. 












Summer guests from out of 
town will find in NewYork 
no more attractive rooms 
Satisfactory service ,better 
food or more reasonable 
prices thanawait thematthe 


| Tote! Wolcott 


3lst Street DyFifth Ave: New York 











NEW YORK’S 


Smartest Motor Resorts 


PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Excellent Cuisine 


Under the Direction of 
H. J. anp J. A. SussKInbD 


Dancing 




















* THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 








M RS. ROBERT A. CRABB has beer 
appointed chairman of the women’s 


crganization of the Democratic City Commit 








tee of St. Louis, one of the most important 
units of the State Democratic Party. Mrs 
Crabb was formerly a member of the board 0 


the St. Louis Equal Suffrage League. 


5 tape Massachusetts Minimum Wage Com- 
mission has established as a minimum 
wage $12.50 in the candy industry. The 
decree will make for an increase in the ma- 
jority of the candy establishments of the state. 

The investigation by the Commission showed 
that the average weekly earnings of most cm- 
ployees in Massachusetts candy factories were 
at a low level; about two-thirds of those in- 
cluded in the report were earning less than $9 
a week, and nearly half were earning lesg 
than $8. 
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. Some Interesting Questions 
on the Subject of the 





Education of Women 


Is America Illiterate? 








Culture or Vocation? or Both? 





The history of Woman’s Struggle for Education 
Crisply ‘Told. 


What is “The Citizenship School’? 


Is There Any Music Floating Around Loose Be- 
yond the Limits of the Diatonic Scale? 


How Can the “Movies” Be Moved Up to Higher 
Educational Value? 


tL 





For the Answers See the August 30 


Issue of 


The Woman Citizen 


On News Stands—or at 171 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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EDUCATION 1s the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 





‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 


Our free democratic Government, made possible by popular education, is 
now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from the earth. Every loyal American should prepare himself for any emer- 
gency in this critical period by beco:ning more efficient than ever before. 
One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 


up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 


eR) YON 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


6Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 







Untock the VOLUME 
Remove OLD Pages 
Insert NEW Pages 
TWICE A YEAR 











“When All Others Fail, 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS £articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 
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Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


Nelson’s Research Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCHANGE Send for price list giving amounts 





allowed for old encyclopaedias to 


apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 


| 


Send for this Splendid Book 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 
Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color maps, plates and photographs, and full information 
how, by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
Service Bureau for special information. This must incur no obligation 
whatever on my part. 
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